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PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 


OF THE SOCIETY OF 
By HSH: 


AMERICAN FORESTERS 
CHAPMAN 


President, Society of American Foresters 


URING the months of December to 
LD May inclusive the writer presented 

the proposed changes in standards 
of Society membership, first at the annual 
meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., and later to 
the following Sections: New England, 
New York, Allegheny, Gulf, Ozark, Cen- 
tral Rocky Mountain, Intermountain, Cali- 
fornia (two groups), North Pacific (two 
groups), Northern Rocky Mountain, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. In these meetings 
about 900 members were present and very 
full and free discussions took place, re- 
sulting in test votes or show of hands 
which indicated that those attending the 
meetings were almost unanimously agreed 
that standards for Junior membership 
should be put on a professional basis, 
and that Senior membership should mean 
professional competence in the practice 
of some branch of forestry. 

It was impossible to attend in person 
during this period meetings of the Ohio 
Valley, Southeastern, Appalachian or 
Southwestern Sections. For the benefit of 
these, and the Washington Section, and 
those members of the Society, some 1200 
in number, who could not participate di- 
rectly in these discussions, this statement 
is issued. 

It is desirable that the proposed changes 
in the constitution embodying these stand- 
ards be put in final form to be voted on 
by the members: during the present year, 
in order to settle the ambiguous points in 
membership policy without undue delay. 
The JourNaL does not appear again until 
October. It is desired to give to every 
member the same opportunity for discus- 
sion of these proposals as was offered and 
taken advantage of in the Section meet- 
ings held for this purpose. Therefore the 


Council has approved of the publication 
of the present supplement to the JouRNAL, 
to appear during August, which will per- 
mit of further discussion in the October 
issue prior to the ballot. 

In the April issue of the JourNAL, page 
906, the writer endeavored to define the 
problem facing the Society. This prob- 
lem consists fundamentally of clarifying 
our ideas as to the character of a profes- 
sion, if and as distinguished from the 
practice of a vocation, trade or craft. The 
conclusions set forth in that article may 
be summarized briefly. 

Modern scientific professions are a part 
of, are evolved from, and are inseparable 
from the practice of crafts, medicine from 
care of the sick, engineering from con- 
struction, forestry from woodcraft. 

This evolution has come about through 
the development of scientific knowledge 
and of all the modern forces which have 
made such development possible. This 
knowledge, and the methods of observation 
and research which characterize it, has 
made possible the understanding of fun- 
damental causes of natural phenomena. 
When these laws are understood we can 
control to a much greater degree the op- 
eration of natural forces, and produce re- 
sults measurably more beneficial to civil- 
ization, and tending therefore to perpetu- 
ate the race and better its conditions. 

The close integration of science and 
practice is best seen in agriculture. Em- 
pirical practice, by precept, trial and er- 
ror is the backbone of agriculture, but 
since scientific studies and experiments 
began, farming has been profoundly in- 
fluenced in all of its operations, and is 
becoming more and more dependent on 
codperation with agricultural scientists. 
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The application of the biological sciences 
to forestry needs no emphasis. A pro- 
fessional forester should know more about 
the laws of tree growth and reproduction 
than can be obtained by mere personal 
observation. 

Again, in agriculture the farmer finds 
himself in the grip of economic forces 
which as an individual he cannot control. 
Whether he likes it or not, his problems 
are studied and influenced by economists. 
The professional forester should know 
more about forest economics than can be 
picked up in ordinary conversation and 
contact. 

Finally, the business management of 
forest land, if it is to be conducted in a 
way to secure the definite objectives of 
the profession of forestry, namely, con- 
tinuous, sustained, maximum benefits to 
civilization, requires the manager to pos- 
sess knowledge of both the objectives 
themselves and the technique of securing 
them, which will not ordinarily be im- 
bibed in the scramble for immediate prof- 
its or ordinary business management. 
Added to these definite educational re- 
quirements is the still older qualification, 
the substitution of a standard of service 
and honor for a mere struggle for per- 
sonal advantage and profit. This stand- 
ard, growing out of honest craftsmanship, 
the profession refines to meet the severe 
tests of modern business conditions. 


1. What is the scope and aim of the 
profession of forestry? 


a. A profession seeks, through organ- 
ized effort, to achieve a general well de- 
fined purpose by employing modern meth- 
ods of scientific and theoretical analysis, 
and modifying or directing practice by 
conclusions derived from such analysis. 

b. The profession of forestry seeks, 
through organized effort, to achieve as its 
purpose the management of land on which 
the dominant vegetation consists of for- 
ests, or on which the dominant purpose is 
to produce forests, in order to derive 
from such management the maximum of 
permanent benefits to mankind. 
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c. These benefits may be derived from 
the forest either through recreation; 
through the protective influences of forest 
cover; or by satisfying economic needs 
including ultimate consumption of forest 
products, forest industry, trade, and em- 
ployment, maintenance of purchasing pow- 
er and standards of living, and community 
welfare including the basis of taxation. 
Forestry therefore includes these three 
forms of benefits, provided the units dealt 
with constitute bodies of land and not in- 
dividual trees. The care and treatment 
of ornamental trees is classed as arbori- 
culture. 

d. The management of forest parks is 
recreational forestry, to the extent that 
bodies of forest land are under manage- 
ment, and that a knowledge and practice 
of forestry, is demanded in protection and 
in park silviculture. The administrative 
technique which provides services for the 
public, in its purely recreational features, 
does not demand the equipment of a for- 
ester and is not forestry, nor can park 
superintendents or rangers receive the 
status of foresters who are not equipped 
with a basic knowledge of professional 
forestry and who do not have or properly 
exercise the functions of a forester in 
park management of forest land. The in- 
telligent care and management of forest 
land in strict conformity with park prin- 
ciples does entitle the individual to the — 
status of a forester, in conformance with 
the definition of forestry above given. 


e. The management of forest land for 
protective purposes is fully in keeping 
with the definition of forestry. This should 
in all reason include brush or chaparral — 
areas, 


f. The production of forest products 
for the attainment of the material benefits 
of forestry is not complete until the prod- 
ucts reach the ultimate consumer. All 
processes in this economic chain are 
equally important in forestry. These in-— 
clude silviculture, utilization, and sales. 
It happens, however, that while silvicul- 
ture is abortive without utilization and 
sales, both of the latter processes may be 
and are extensively conducted without 
reference to silviculture or protection, and 
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when so conducted, serve not to attain 
but to defeat the purposes of forestry. 
Hence persons engaged in utilization or 
sales cannot on this basis alone qualify 
as professional foresters. 

g. Persons engaged in utilization and 
sales will qualify as foresters on two 
counts, first, that they have acquired the 
scientific, theoretical understanding of the 
fundamental principles of forestry as de- 
fined in 1b above, and second, that they 
are, in so far as opportunity is given, 
correlating their indispensable activities 
in utilization and sales with these funda- 
mental purposes of forestry, and not op- 
posing or obstructing this correlation. 

h. In logging and lumbering, the di- 
rect contact with the forest gives a tangi- 
ble basis for judgment as to the correla- 
tion or lack of correlation of the individ- 
ual with the attainment of the professional 
objective. If it is not within his power 
to carry out proper measures, because of 
the attitude of his employer, his own atti- 
tude and professional opinions should be 
the basis of his standing as a forester. 
Basic training in the principles of the 
profession must be required of men in 
this line. 

i. In lumber manufacture and sales, 
the only possible requisites are basic train- 
ing and professional attitude and interest, 
since such operations do not directly touch 
forest land. Full credit is given to the 
economic importance of utilization pro- 
cesses in determining the entire economic 
possibility of forestry, but knowledge of 
utilization and products alone is not sufh- 
cient to qualify one as a forester without 
the possession of the knowledge of fores- 
try as a whole. Such educational equip- 
ment in forestry must therefore be required 
of men in these lines to qualify as profes- 
sional foresters. Chemists and other scien- 
tists whose major field is in utilization 
cannot and should have no desire to quali- 
fy as professional foresters merely on the 
grounds that their work is indispensable 
to forestry, because as in the case of log- 
ging, it can and often does lead directly 
to increased forest destruction through 
closer utilization, and a professional for- 
ester must be equipped to guard against 
this misdirection of knowledge if the basic 
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objectives of the profession are to be 
realized. 

j. The management of two minor prod- 
ucts of forest land are of great impor- 
tance, namely forest range or grazing, and 
game and fish. They may easily consti- 
tute professions in themselves. Special- 
ists in either branch need not be forest- 
ers, nor can their services, purely as such 
specialists, alone constitute a claim to 
status as a professional forester. This is 
ebvious when the lands administered are 
not forest lands, or when the specialist 
does not have charge of forest land or is 
not connected with a forest organization. 
The mere fact that game or grazing is an 
important resource is no argument for 
classifying such a specialist as a forester. 
The two qualifications which must be re- 
quired to give such status are, first, a 
basic education in the principles of the 
profession of forestry, and second, admin- 
istration of the resource on forest lands 
and in connection with forestry, including, 
of course, higher positions in forestry or- 
ganizations, or connection with research 
or education. The same additional cri- 
terion must be applied to such specialists 
as applies to utilization and sales, namely, 
that the individual clearly shows his recog- 
nition of the dominance of forestry in the 
administration of the lands under his 
charge using his professional knowledge 
of forestry to harmonize these minor uses 
with the attainment of the professional 
objectives. 

Very serious damage of a permanent 
character has been done to forests by the 
fact that many grazing experts have not 
been foresters and have not conducted 
the management of this resource on the 
principles above set forth. Such men are 
in no way qualified as foresters or as 
members of the Society. 

k. Forestry is a form of land manage- 
ment, applicable to a given class of land, 
namely, forest land. It does not apply 
to agricultural land or to nonforested 
lands, though foresters may be called on 
to manage such lands. Erosion control 
is a combination of agriculture, forestry, 
range management and engineering. A 
forester may accomplish this task, but 
just because he does so does not make 
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him per se a forester; so with grazing, 
game management, and recreation, all of 
which are aspects of land management 
which foresters if they are to succeed 
must be capable of handling. These, 
while phases of land management, are not 
in themselves and by themselves forestry 
any more than is utilization or lumbering. 

m. Needless to say, the profession of 


forestry includes both research and teach- - 


ing, as well as all branches of forest ad- 
ministration. 


2. Do the above definitions of the re- 
quirements for a professional forester 
tend to restrict and narrow the field of 
forestry and exclude men who should be 
admitted to the profession? 


a. These requirements permit the ad- 
mission of men in any specialty which has 
to do with the management of forest land 
for any purpose provided they qualify as 
professional foresters on the basis of edu- 
cation and professional attitude. These 
purposes include recreation, game or range 
management, protection and utilization. 

b. These requirements would exclude 
men in recreation, game or range manage- 
ment, protection, utilization or forest ad- 
ministration who do not have a_profes- 
sional education in forestry sufficient to 
insure their comprehension and adherence 
to the principles and objectives of the 
profession. 

c. These requirements would exclude 
men engaged wholly in arboriculture, in 
grazing or in park administration on 
lands or in organizations having no con- 
nection with forests or forest problems. 

d. These exclusions are from senior 
membership only, since any forester who 
is a graduate of an approved forest school 
and is interested in forestry can be ad- 
mitted to junior grade, although not en- 


gaged in the practice of any branch of 
forestry. 


As discussed in the April number of 
the JourNAL, Page 506, it is believed the 
existing attitude and practice governing 
elections to Senior membership is based 
on an inverted viewpoint, namely, that 
since the tendency to lower the require- 


ments for Junior member below profes- 
sional standards was increasing, this must 
be offset by a corresponding stiffening of 
qualifications demanded for Senior mem- 
bership, thus in effect attempting to place 
this grade on a basis of distinguished 
achievement approaching that of Fellow. 


The proposed standards entirely reverse 
this procedure. It is desired that the 
Junior grade be based on the showing of 
basic professional education which in- 
sures a knowledge of the principles, pur- 
poses, technical knowledge, and procedure 
of foresters as a profession. Based on 
this Junior requirement, it is proposed 
to make the Senior grade correspond in 
purpose to that of similar grades in other 
professional societies. This is to recog- 
nize the recipients of this grade as pos- 
sessed of both theoretical and practical 
experience, and demonstrated standards 
of professional character, such as to justi- 
fy the Society in putting its stamp of ap- 
proval on the candidate as competent to 
represent the profession honorably and 
capably in his duties and responsibilities 
to the public. Such a standard does not 
require a man to wait until he has ac- 
tually shown achievement. Measurable 
achievement comes as the result of years 
of professional practice. The Society, in- 
stead, would recognize that the candidate 
has demonstrated his qualifications as a 
forester and shown possibilities of future 
achievement to be expected of a capable 
member of the profession. By this dis- 
tinction also, it guards against the error 
of assuming that a Junior member is any- 
thing more than a man who has acquired 
the basis of his profession. This class is 
no guarantee that he is able to develop 
the requisite ability to combine theory 
and practice and maintain the profes- 
sional standards for which the Society 
stands. 


Entrance to Senior membership would 
then become the real test of acceptance of 
the forester into the profession, and as 
shown, given the qualifying or limiting 
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conditions to distinguish foresters from 
specialists who are not foresters, a man 
is entitled to Senior membership not only 
regardless of the special line of work in 
which he is engaged, but he actually 
merits this grade more emphatically be- 
cause of his greater opportunities for real 
service to forestry through his concentra- 
tion on such specialties. 

The crux of the problem is then shifted 
to the standards for Junior membership. 
The difficulty encountered here is a real 
one, and an honest effort must be made 
to reach the fairest and most practical 
solution. It goes back to the fundamental 
question, what are the relations, and what 
if any are the distinctions between the 
practice of forestry and the profession of 
forestry. (JourNAL, April, 34, page 503.) 
Let us approach it in this way. Just as 
it is possible for a specialist in grazing 
or utilization to contribute indispensable 
services to a forest enterprise and yet, be- 
cause of lack of a general foundation in 
forestry, fall short of being a professional 
forester, so it is equally true that a spe- 
cialist in any line of direct activity con- 
nected with forest administration may fail 
in comprehension of the professional 
scope of the enterprise, through the very 
narrowness of his specialty and lack of 
broader knowledge of forestry. This con- 
dition would apply for instance to fore- 
men skilled in telephone construction, or 
other engineering work, to fire wardens 
whose only experience was in fire control, 
to log scalers, to timber cruisers; in 
short, to any one of the specific technical, 
manual or administrative functions of for- 
est management, viewed in its practical 
aspect as a skilled craft. Not only is 
such skill the very foundation of forestry 
practice or any other art based on nat- 
ural resources, but the skilled artisan, and 
over him the foreman capable of direct- 
ing this labor, possess the instinctive at- 
titude of superiority over those who, what- 
ever their knowledge, are less capable in 
these fields of practical application through 
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lack of this experience. This ability to 
get things done is the fundamental con- 
tribution to enterprise which springs from 
practical experience. It is just as indis- 
pensable to the professional forester as to 
the woodsman. Hence the requirement 
that for senior membership, this experi- 
ence must be added as a part of his pro- 
fessional equipment. 


But can we thus dismiss the question of 
the profession? In what line of forestry 
is practical skill alone sufficient to attain 
our objectives? It is apparently recog- 
nized by both professional and practical 
foresters that educational training has its 
place, but is it indispensable as a cri- 
terion of professional status? 


If we mean by this, a degree from a 
school of forestry approved by the Coun- 
cil, the answer is, that such educational 
preparation, in common with that given 
for other professions, is the method which 
organized society has found most efficient 
for itself and for the individual in ac- 
quiring rapidly and at the outset of a pro- 
fessional career a body of knowledge 
which constitutes the most useful findings 
on forestry by the most capable individ- 
uals of past and present. This is an 
enormous labor-saving plan, and no man 
can ordinarily hope to acquire by him- 
self the same character of equipment with- 
out much greater effort and many false 
leads and errors. 


But as true knowledge comes only by 
the welding of theory and experience, the 
intelligent practical man who will devote, 
or has the time for, even a part of the 
effort put forth by the student in acquir- 
ing a forestry degree, may expect to ac- 
quire fully as sound a professional train- 
ing as the latter. It is the omission of 
this training, and the idea that mere 
technical ability in a narrow field, ac- 
quired by practice, constitutes professional 
forestry, that causes confusion. 

What appears from the results of the 
recent meetings to be the concensus of 
opinion is the principle that the basic 
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educational requirements of forestry as a 
true profession can be formulated and 
largely accepted, that forest schools can 
(and will) be classified as adequate or 
inadequate to impart this training, that 
Junior membership should be based on 
the possession of this professional basis 
of education or knowledge, that a degree 
from an approved school is_ sufficient 
proof of possessing this basic equipment, 
but that whoever has by his own industry 
and without benefit of such degree ac- 
quired this adequate professional knowl- 
edge is by that fact equally entitled to 
Junior membership. This is the basis, in 
general, adopted by engineering societies. 

It is, therefore, proposed that the Coun- 
cil be given the power to determine what 
tests shall be met by those not graduates 
of approved schools, in order to assure 
the Society that such candidates are 
equipped with what is agreed upon as 
adequate general and technical knowledge 
required of a professional forester. Such 
test might, if deemed best, take the form 
of an examination given by the Society, 
but whatever procedure is adopted, the 
principle would be that membership in 
the Junior grade would signify acceptance 
by the Society of proof that the candidate 
was possessed of a minimum standard of 
knowledge of forestry as a professional 
undertaking. The task of formulating 
such standards is now under way. 


For those who were unable to be pres- 
ent at the discussions of these proposals, 
certain important considerations should 
be emphasized. The past policy and prac- 
tice with regard to Junior and Senior 
membership was actually based on the 
same ideals and purposes as is the pro- 
posed program. The Council and_ the 
Society have uniformly held to the idea 
that the Society of American Foresters 


was professional in its character.. In the 
selection of men who did not happen to 
be graduates from forest schools, the vari- 
ous sections have uniformly sought in the 
candidate those qualities and that experi- 
ence which actually gave him a_ broad 
professional status rather than excellence 
in some restricted practical field. This 
fact, however, has not been universally 
recognized, and there has been a con- 
stant tendency to overlook or obscure the 
importance of the professional basis by 
emphasizing instead the practical achieve- 
ments of the candidate. 


In seeking to clarify this procedure the 
Society is not reversing its position with 
regard to those who have been accepted 
as members. It continues to welcome, as 
in the past, all who show the capacity 
and ambition to attain by their own ef- 
forts the ability and equipment of a pro- 
fessional forester. In fact, our experi- 
ence has been that such men are even 
more keenly interested in the success of 
the Society and its objectives than many 
individuals with forestry degrees but who 
by reason of indifference or lack of com- 
prehension of its purposes and functions 
allow their membership to lapse. 

A final question is whether we should 
provide a grade of non-voting affiliated 
membership for practical foresters who do 
not qualify on the professional basis. 
Such a grade, if provided, would admit 
its members to Society meetings and dis- 
cussions, and supply them with the Jour- 
NAL. Its requirements should probably 
be the six years of experience now stipu- 
lated for Junior members but without the 
necessity of qualifying under professional 
standards. 

It is hoped that all members who de- 
sire to comment on these proposals will 
do so, either by letter, or if possible in 
the October JouRNAL. 


REPRESENTATIVE ELECTIONS FOR THE SOCIETY 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 


President, Society of American Foresters 


HE Society of American Foresters 
| was for many years after its founda- 
tion merely a groping attempt to 
express the need of codrdinating a pro- 
fessional group, to give expression to its 
common aims and ideals, and to advance 
the objectives of forestry for which it 
stood. Being national in its scope, and 
requiring a nucleus of self sacrificing 
officers if it was to carry on even the 
rudiments of activity, its headquarters 
were at Washington, where they have 
fittingly remained. In Gifford Pinchot’s 
time the fortnightly meetings at his 
house were the principal activity of the 
Society. 

With enlarged membership and greatly 
increased and diversified interests, sec- 
tions were formed, now numbering seven- 
teen, of which six are in the West be- 
yond the Great Plains, six along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and five in the Mis- 
sissippi and Great Lakes territory. The 
growth of these sections and their trans- 
formation from nominal divisions into 
virile groups vitally interested in sec- 
tional problems marks the second im- 
portant phase of development. As yet, 
however, the full possibilities of the or- 
ganization as a professional society equal 
in rank and responsibilities and capacity 
to the older professional organizations 
had not been realized. Its affairs were 
still dependent on contributed time of a 
few officers including the editors. Its 
policies were uncrystallized. Its partici- 
pation in events affecting the profession 
and the public was sporadic and not very 
forcible. 


During the last three years the Society 
has taken the first definite step to as- 
sure its future effectiveness. The posi- 


tion of executive secretary was created, 
financed and filled, and it has already 
become evident to the officers that from 
now on the executive staff can and will 
be financed from current revenue without 
the need of special contributions. The 
loyalty of those members who subscribed 
over $18,000 to bring about this result 
has enabled the Society to cross the 
Rubicon. 


Meanwhile, with the rapid increase in 
interest on the part of the sections in the 
possibilities of the Society as a whole, 
a natural and healthy dissatisfaction and 
criticism developed, seeking ultimately a 
more vigorous conduct of the parent 
organization. The goals whose attain- 
ment was sought were for the most part 
but dimly comprehended yet actually 
were centered on the need for assertion 
through the Society of the rights, dignity 
and proper place of the profession itself. 
Since the officers and Council controlled 
the activities of the Society this growing 
demand centered on dissatisfaction with 
the method by which these officials were 
chosen. Seeking to better the situation, 
local sections especially the Allegheny 
came to feel that sections should have 
direct representation on the Council and 
in that way the sectional views would be 
vigorously pushed. 


The old system of nomination by a 
committee and election by plurality vote 
began to give way to nomination by 
petition, and the balloting has definitely 
shown by its results the superiority of 
this method, candidates nominated by 
petition, for the most part, receiving 
most of the votes. But, in order to guard 
against the dangers of splitting a plu- 
rality vote among too many candidates 
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and to permit a better expression of the 
choice of the members, the so-called Hare 
system of proportional representation 
was adopted. 

The writer in common with most of 
the members did not understand this 
system, and its workings have not so far 
been adequately explained to the elec- 
torate of the Society. 

It was assumed by a large element 
of the membership that under its opera- 
tion nothing could prevent the largest 
single group or block of publicly em- 
ployed foresters from electing its candi- 
dates as president and vice-president at 
each succeeding biennium, and in view of 
the inevitable embarrassment to the So- 
ciety in case the profession wished to 
protest against legislation affecting pub- 
lic or national interests, the desire to 
avoid this possible foregone conclusion 
led to protests against the Hare system 
itself, especially the feature which pro- 
vided that the candidate for Council who 
received the most votes should be de- 
clared elected as president and the next 
in line, vice-president. 

Actually, what was stirring here was 
the emergence and consideration, not to 
say conflict, of two fundamental ideas of 
representation, the first, functional, oc- 
cupational or Soviet; the second, geo- 
graphic, regional or sectional. If either 
of these basic or fundamental ideas is 
adopted to the exclusion of the other, 
the result may conceivably fall far short 
of satisfying the members or giving the 
best results for the Society. 

As at present constituted, the eleven 
members of the Council are distributed 
by occupation as follows: education, five; 
government service, four, (three in the 
Forest Service and one in the Indian 
Service) ; state service, two; private for- 
estry, none. On this basis education if 
regarded as a_ separate occupational 
group, only entitled to its proportionate 
representation, is way over its allotment, 


the loss falling on private forestry and 
on government forestry. 


If on the other hand regional or sec- 
tional representation is the primary ob- 
ject sought, the Washington Section with 
5 per cent of the membership has three 
men on the Council, or 27 per cent; New 
England with 13 per cent of the member- 
ship has two, or 18 per cent of the Coun- 
cil, with one each for the Allegheny, New 
York, Gulf, Appalachian, North Pacific 
and California Sections. The sections 
represented include 60 per cent of the 
members leaving the Lake States, Ohio 
Valley, and the four Rocky Mountain 
sections as well as the Ozark and South- 
eastern Sections without sectional repre- 
sentation. 


Some of these sections are compara- 
tively small in voting strength, and it is 
evident that on this strictly sectional or 
geographic basis, men of national promi- 
nence situated in Washington would have 
to give way to others of more regional 
eminence if any correction of such dis- 
tribution is to be accomplished. If oc- 
cupation is to be the criterion, and edu- 
cation is considered a separate function 
entitled to but two members, it happens 
that four different sections are now repre- 
sented solely by educators, two of which 
would lose their representatives unless 
others of different occupations 
chosen. 


were 


In exercising preference in voting, a 
member may be influenced by either of 
these motives or both. He may wish to 
vote for a candidate of his own occupa- 
tional specialty, and also for a member 
of his own section. A third and most 
important consideration, however, is that 
the functions of the officers and Council 
deal with the policies and needs of the 
Society as a whole, its national stand- 
ards, and that strictly sectional ques- 
tions, except as they directly affect the 
entire Society and nation, are best left 
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to the sections themselves if the latter are 
to fulfill their real functions. This brings 
us to the question, what are the actual 
desires of the members of the sections, 
and by what system of voting can these 
objectives best be accomplished? This 
leads inevitably back to the consideration 
of the system of proportional representa- 
tion. Its advocates! insist that of the 
three systems of representation, function- 
al, geographic and proportional, the 
first or occupational is the least desirable 
form. After discussing the second or 
sectional form the conclusion is that its 
chief defect is relative insensitiveness to 
minorities, whether occupational, cultural 
or geographic. In other words, the 
purely sectional or district plan of repre- 
sentation on the national Council would 
be condemned by these experts as de- 
feating the very purposes which it is 
intended to accomplish, and insuring a 
disproportionate representation by the 
majority rule of elections, in which only 
first choice ballots are counted and 51 
per cent of votes cast secures to this 
majority 100 per cent of the officers 


elected. They go on to say regarding 
the third form: 
“Proportional representation would 


raise representatives above the provincial- 
ism of local communities without destroy- 
ing localism itself. It would not only 
give minorities a voice up to the level 
of their real strength but it would keep 
the majority efficient up to the level of 
its strength.—It would automatically ad- 
just the conflict between functionalism 
and regionalism by permitting effectively 
to operate at election whatever resolu- 
tion this conflict had reached in the mind 
of each voter.” 

“Since democracy on a large scale is 
impossible save through representation, 
to balk at practical difficulties in a repre- 


1The Crisis in Democracy. 
September, 1933. 
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sentative process is to balk at democracy. 
If a plan actually does effect genuine rep- 
resentation, instead of an indifferent pass 
at that delicate objective, then it invites 
and repays whatever patience and pains 
may be involved in consummating it.” 

How does this Hare system work? In 
the first place it permits a free opera- 
tion of the system of nomination by 
petition, since the number of candidates 
need not be limited by the desire to avoid 
splitting the vote or electing a minority 
candidate through plurality vote, and the 
nomination of extra candidates for such 
a nefarious purpose is of little avail. 
Handpicked selection by nominating com- 
mittees can go by the board, except where 
necessary to supplement and complete an 
adequate list of candidates. 

In the second place, the larger the 
group voted for, as for instance voting 
for members of the Council either for the 
entire Society or for a very few large 
regions, the better will be the result in 
securing the election of men who actually 
represent the greatest number of choices 
both for regional and for occupational 
preferences as well as for national or 
general suitability or merit. The reverse 
is true when voting is by small districts 
since in this case one block of occupa- 
tional solidarity could by a minority vote 
in several regions elect a large majority 
of Council members. 


The actual working of the ballot or 
count, in case of voting for president 
and vice-president for instance, would 
require that from the total list of nomi- 
nees for the office of president, the first 
choice should be president and the sec- 
ond, vice-president. But no one would 
be apt to get an actual majority of all 
votes cast as first choice in a field prop- 
erly diversified. If only the first choice 
were counted, i.e., if only one name were 
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voted for each office, and the election 
were determined by plurality vote, a small 
block would elect their candidate, and 
all the remaining ballots would be in- 
effective. Instead, all the candidates 
whom a voter desires to consider at all 
are numbered in the order of his prefer- 
ence. If he desires to avoid the election 
of any individual for any reason he omits 
numbering this name. 


Second choices are counted in such an 
election when and if no candidate re- 
ceives a majority, or quota, which in the 
above case is one more than half the 
ballots. Thus these additional voters, 
their first choice having failed of elec- 
tion, can actually register a vote for the 
candidate of their second choice. The 
ballots already counted are of course not 
used again. No ballot is counted more 
than once. In order not to spoil the 
chances of any candidate having a show 
of election, the distribution of second 
choice ballots begins with those whose 
first choice received the least votes and 
works up the list until some one gets a 
majority. This majority actually repre- 
sents the preference of the largest number 
of voters. 


For Council members, where several 
are to be chosen, a further precaution is 
taken to insure the greatest possible 
chance of well distributed representation. 
No candidate is allowed to receive more 
votes than he needs for election. The 
minimum number required to elect a can- 
didate is termed the quota. Where more 
than one individual is to be elected, the 
quota instead of being one more than 
half the votes is just high enough to 
prevent electing more than the exact num- 
ber of Council members required. This 
quota was found for one office by divid- 
ing the votes by 2, and adding one vote. 
For four offices, the divisor is 5, adding 
1 vote. For eight, the divisor would be 
9, plus 1 vote. To elect 6 Council mem- 
bers from the 1948 votes cast in 1933, 


the divisor gave 278 + 2/7. If 278 
were the quota, seven members could be 
elected, but by adding one vote, a quota 
of 279 would permit only six to be 
elected. This quota is therefore the 
smallest possible number of votes re- 
quired for any one candidate. The sur- 
plus first choice ballots above the quota, 
since this quota has elected the candidate, 
are not counted for him, but for the 
voter’s second choice instead. In this 
way, a man who wants both an occupa- 
tional and a regional distribution, having 
seen his occupational candidate elected 
safely by other votes, can still get his 
own vote counted for his second choice 
or regional candidate. After all the 
surplus votes are so distributed the votes 
cast for the tail end or “defeated” candi- 
dates are drawn on if needed to elect 
the full number of Council members. 


By this method the last Society elec- 
tion secured one man each from five dif- 
ferent sections for six vacancies, and an 
additional member from Washington, and 
in occupations elected one Forest Service 
man, one from the Indian Service, one 
state forester and three teachers. En- 
largement of membership from the group 
of private foresters and concerted effort 
to elect a representative would probably 
be successful under the Hare system as 
above operated, while if the professors 
fall into disfavor, they simply will not 
get the votes. 


A genuine effort has been made by sev- 
eral members to devise a workable plan 
for sectional representation without in- 
creasing the membership of the Council 
beyond the present number of eleven. 
Digesting all offered comment it is pain- 
fully evident that the distribution of 
seventeen sections among eight Council 
members is going to obliterate perma- 
nently most of the smaller sections ex- 
cept with the gracious connivance of the 
larger groups of which they must be 
made the bedfellows. Nor do any two 
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groups agree on how this gerrymander 
should be arranged. For instance, the 
Washington Section, containing but 104 
members on a quota of approximately 
260 votes would be merged with an ad- 
joining larger section which might seri- 
ously object to yielding its sovereign 
rights to the higher ups; the North Pa- 
cific Section could stand alone, be merged 
with the Northern Rocky Mountain, or 
with the Intermountain Section, and so 
on ad infinitum. Our expert and pioneer 
on the Hare system, Louis Murphy, says, 
“Concerning the proposal for Council 
elections by eight independent districts, 
it strikes me as the worst conceivable 
set-up possible to devise” as tending to 
the least rather than the most representa- 
tive system of securing actual expression 
of the wishes of the members. He argues 
that the greatest possible distribution of 
representation both regional and occupa- 
tional would be secured by electing the 
entire Council every 2 years, so as to 
have as large a slate and as small an 
election quota as possible, and relying 
on renominations to secure continuity of 
the Council. If regional voting is in- 
sisted upon, he advocates not over 3 large 
regions, in which case minorities in such 
regions would have some show of secur- 
ing representation. 

The writer therefore proposes the fol- 
lowing definite plan for elections, which 
has been discussed, on his recent trip, 
with many of the sections, has been sub- 
mitted in writing to all sections, and has 
so far been formally approved in prin- 
ciple by the officers of the Allegheny 
Section and by the Committee on Elec- 
tions and ihose present, at the May meet- 
ing of the North Pacific Section, and by 
the Ozark Section. It is reproduced here 
for the information of all members and 
to allow opportunity for free expression 
of opinion previous to submission of the 
final form in the revised constitution to 
the members for their votes. 
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1. The membership as a whole shall 
vote on a list of candidates nominated 
for the office of president, by the Hare 
system of preferential balloting. The 
candidate receiving the second place on 
the count shall be elected as vice-presi- 
dent. 


2. The area of the United States and 
Canada shall be divided by the Council 
into three regions, whose boundaries 
ccincide with those of the sections which 
they contain. It is proposed that one 
region embrace the New England, New 
York, Allegheny, and Washington Sec- 
tions; the second, all the remaining terri- 
tory East of the Great Plains; and the 
third, all the territory West of the Great 
Plains. 


3. The number of officers and Coun- 
cil members shall remain at eleven, and 
the total number of eleven shall be pro- 
rated among the three regions in propor- 
tion to the ratio between the voting mem- 
bers within each region and the quota of 
1/11th of the total resident members in 
the U. S. and Canada, at each biennial 
election. At present this quota is such 
as to give the eastern and western re- 
gions respectively four members each, 
and the central-southern regions three 
members. 

4. The president and _ vice-president 
when elected are credited to the region 
of which they are members, leaving nine 
additional Council members to be elected 
from three regions, thus giving a suffi- 
ciently large group in each region to 
permit of minority representation, either 
sectional or occupational as the voters 
determine by ballot. 


5. Presidential candidates, and_ re- 
gional candidates not nominated for presi- 
dent, may be nominated to run as candi- 
dates for regional members of the Coun- 
cil. In voting for regional representa- 
tives, only those votes are counted which 
are cast by members residing in the 
region in question. The election shall 
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be by the Hare system, separately for 
each region. 

6. The election of all officers and 
members of the Council shall occur bi- 
ennially, relying upon renominations and 
reelection to secure stability of policy 
for the Society. Otherwise the number to 


be elected biennially would be too small 
to permit the Hare system to work re- 
gionally. 

These are the essentials of the system 
submitted for your consideration and 
comment previous to final wording of the 
proposed amendment covering elections. 


Me 
as 


SECTION NEWS 


Me 
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California 


While Professor Chapman was in Cali- 
fornia he attended meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Section in Los Angeles on May 12 
and Berkeley on May 14. These meetings 
were attended by a total of approximately 
90 members. 

Professor Chapman presented his views 
concerning membership requirements and 
the basis of classification of forest schools. 
His views on these subjects were approved 
by the members present and at the close 
of the meeting in Berkeley Professor Mul- 
ford offered the motion quoted below. 
This motion was unanimously endorsed by 
the sixty members present. 

“That the members of the California 
Section here assembled enthusiastically en- 
dorse in principle the effort of the Coun- 
cil to establish a professional forestry in 
America.” 


Central Rocky Mountain 


On May 4, 1934, the Central Rocky 
Mountain Section of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters held a meeting in Denver 
at which President H. H. Chapman was 
the guest of honor. 

Professor Chapman outlined his policy 
concerning membership, which the Sec- 
tion endorsed heartily, with two minor 
exceptions. It was the feeling of the 
Section that an unassembled examination 
similar in character to the unassembled 
examinations given by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission should be used in- 
stead of a technical examination, and 
that any forester should be eligible for 
junior membership who had passed the 
Junior Forester examination required by 
the U. S. Forest Service. In both cases 
candidates for admission to the Society 
would have to be endorsed by the Sec- 


tion having jurisdiction over the place of 
their residence. 

The Section did not approve of adopt- 
ing the affiliate grade, preferring to 
have all members at least potentially in 
the same general classification without 
any obstacles to unity in the form of 
class distinction. It was felt that it 
would be better to forego such advantages 
that might result from the use of the 
affiliate grade until prospective members 
were qualified for junior membership. 


It is felt that great advantages will re- 
sult to the Society from simplifying and 
standardizing membership requirements. 
The Section approved three qualifications 
for admission to the Society: 


1. A degree from an approved for- 
estry school. 

2. The passing of an examination: (a) 
an unassembled examination given by 
the Society; (b) the Junior Forester ex- 
amination as required for entrance to the 
Forest Service. 

The Section heartily approves remov- 
ing the distinguished service requirements 
from the senior membership grade and 
considering this grade as a recognition 
of experience in practical forestry with 
the result that an experienced forester 
who, not having a degree from a recog- 
nized forestry school, is admitted upon 
examination to the grade of junior mem- 
bership, may immediately become eligible 
for senior membership based on experi- 
ence acquired prior to admission as a 
junior member. The Central Rocky 
Mountain Section does not, as has been 
intimated, desire to admit foresters or 
woodsmen and other practical men with- 
out regard to technical qualifications. It 
is the feeling of this Section, however, 
that it is not necessary to rate a for- 
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ester necessarily as an executive in de- 
ciding whether he is eligible to senior 
membership in the Society. So far as 
professional practicing forestry is con- 
cerned, many rangers should rate as high 
as foresters whose executive positions en- 
title them to a higher rating within the 
organization in which they are employed. 
The position of forest ranger should not 
be considered merely as a stepping stone 
to some higher executive position but 
should be considered as a career in it- 
self, in many cases requiring a very high 
degree of technical, and therefore profes- 
sional, training and experience. 


Gulf States 


The annual meeting of the Gulf States 
Section, Society of American Foresters, 
was held April 27-28, 1934. Alexandria, 
Louisiana, was the headquarters for the 
meeting and field trips were made each 
day. 

April 27 was spent on the Kisatchie 
National Forest. The first trip was to 
the Catahoula Nursery and Seed Extrac- 
tory. Here Supervisor C. A. Plymale 
summarized the progress in acquisition 
on the four divisions of the Kisatchie 
Forest and plans for protection and for 
replanting. A. D. Read, in charge of the 
nursery, described the functioning of the 
extractory plant (capacity, 200 bu. cones 
every 12 to 17 hours) and the routine pro- 
cedure in the 12 acres of longleaf and 
slash pine seed beds. M. A. Huberman, 
of the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, sketched the progress and purpose 
of the current nursery investigations, 
which deal particularly with the loss of 
seed and seedlings between the time of 
sowing and the removal of the cover or 
mulch. Project Superintendent Hundley 
of the local Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camp who gauged the stream and planned 
the 7-acre reservoir supplying the nursery 
with water, described the construction of 
the earth dam just completed by the 
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boys from his camp, and explained on the 
ground the engineering problems in- 
volved. The party then drove to the 
Evangeline Division of the Kisatchie Na- 
tional Forest to inspect roads, bridges, 
release of longleaf pine from oak brush, 
an experimental planting area, and the 
C.C.C. camp at which lunch was served. 


The annual dinner at Hotel Bentley was 
attended by 49 persons. During the 
course of the business meeting that fol- 
lowed, President H. H. Chapman ex- 
plained in detail the proposed new mem- 
bership policy for the Society (See Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry, Volume 32, No. 2, 
February, 1934, pages 253-254). His 
stand concerning stricter Junior member- 
ship requirements and less arbitrary Sen- 
ior membership requirements was put to 
vote and received the unanimous approval 
of the members present. The Secretary- 
Treasurer’s report showed a Section mem- 
bership of 72. The officers elected for 
the coming year were: Chairman, A. E. 
Wackerman, Forester, Southern Pine As- 
sociation; Vice-Chairman, D. E. Lauder- 
burn, Extension Forester, Mississippi; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert K. Winters, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station. 

Dr. Franz Heske of the Tharandt For- 
est Academy, Tharandt, Saxony, was an 
enthusiastic visitor at the Section meet- 
ings. His keen interest in American for- 
est practice and wide background in 
European and Indian forestry provoked 
many stimulating discussions both during 
the field trips and the evening session. 

On Saturday, April 28, the Section 
visited the forest of the Urania Lumber 
Company, and inspected a number of 
experimental sample plots established by 
President Chapman and others. The 
primary object of the day’s program was 
to show the réle of fire in longleaf pine 
silviculture and management. 

The group first visited the four Roberts’ 
plots established by the Forest Service in 
January 1915. These plots were estab- 
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lished for the primary purpose of study- 
ing the effect of annual winter fires on 
the survival and growth of longleaf pine 
seedlings. In 1915 when the seedlings 
were 15 months old the burned and un- 
burned plots (plots 1 and 2) had 3,248 
and 3,720 pine seedlings per acre, re- 
spectively. In 1933 the burned plot had 
1,864 longleaf pine seedlings per acre with 
an average d.b.h. of 1.9 inches and an 
average height of 10.3 feet. One thou- 
sand seven hundred sixty longleaf pine 
seedlings per acre on the unburned plot 
averaged 3.5 inches d.b.h. and 21.6 feet 
in height. The longleaf pine basal area 
per acre in 1933 was 36.5 sq. ft. on the 
burned plot and 120.0 sq. ft. on the un- 
burned plot. These figures show unmis- 
takably that even in the winter time when 
resulting damage is usually not severe, 
annual fires retard height and diameter 
growth of the young longleaf pine trees. 
Anual winter burning apparently did not 
reduce the number of longleaf pine stems 
per acre over the normal mortality. 


In contrast to the damage done by 
anunal winter burning, the Section mem- 
bers were shown on the Elk Pasture plot 
the effect of a severe late summer fire 
in a second growth longleaf pine stand 
after 17 years of fire protection. During 
this protection period, there had devel- 
oped a dense, inflammable cover of grass 
and other vegetation. At the date of 
fire this stand was 19 years old. The 
height of dominants varied between 30 
and 40 feet and the diameters ranged 
from 4-6 inches at breast height. In 
September 1932, a crown fire swept over 
this stand which prior to the fire con- 
tained approximately 1,000 stems per 
acre. One year after the fire, all of the 
second growth trees were dead, and 95 
per cent of the seed trees left at the time 
of logging were killed. The diameter 
range of seed trees was 10-22 inches at 
breast height. This heavy mortality fol- 
lowing an accidental fire in the very dry 
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season contrasts strikingly with the lack 
of mortality as a result of 20 annual 
winter fires on the burned Roberts plot. 


President Chapman demonstrated the 
eficacy of fire in the control of the 
brownspot needle disease on seedlings of 
longleaf pine. The contrast between the 
longleaf pine seedlings in Chapman For- 
est that were burned when three years 
old and those in the Parker plot that 
have not burned since seeding, indicated 
that controlled burning appreciably re- 
duces the damage from brownspot. In 
the unburned Parker plot brownspot has 
attained the severity which, as shown by 
recent experiments, results in the death 
of longleaf pine seedlings. 


On the Roberts plot No. 4, President 
Chapman showed the Section members a 
stand composed chiefly of loblolly and 
short leaf pine with some blackjack oak 
and other hardwoods, that has not been 
burned since 1915. Beneath the over- 
story stand on this area there were in 
1931, 820 longleaf pine seedlings per 
acre, of which only 96 were over six 
inches high. In the same stand in 1934, 
there were 452 longleaf pine seedlings 
per acre, of which only 64 were over 6 
inches high. President Chapman esti- 
mates that ultimately, all of the longleaf 
pine seedlings will die of suppression. 
He pointed out that these results agree 
with those obtained from measurements 
on a large number of 1/100 acre sample 
plots in the vicinity. On these there has 
usually been no survival of longleaf pine 
where the seedlings have had to develop 
beneath a stand of pines, scrub oak and 
other hardwoods. The maximum life of 
a suppressed longleaf pine seedling seems 
to be 15-18 years. In a number of in- 
stances the use of controlled fire to re- 
move this cover of competing vegetation 
has resulted in satisfactory reproduction 
of longleaf pine. 


Throughout the trip over the Urania 
Lumber Company land, President Chap- 
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man asked for the earnest consideration 
of the use of controlled fire as a silvi- 
cultural agent in the management of 
longleaf pine forests of the South. At the 
outset a number of the Society members 
were skeptical of the soundness of Presi- 
dent Chapman’s position, but before the 
last demonstration was visited, nearly all 
of these were willing to admit that south- 
ern foresters should consider the advis- 
ability of availing themselves of the use 
of controlled fire as a silvicultural tool. 
Section members as a group felt that the 
Urania field trip pointed to the following 
generalized conclusions: 

(1) Under circumstances commonly 
found in the longleaf pine region, the 
establishment and development of long- 
leaf pine seedlings is facilitated by the 
use of controlled burning. 

(2) Damage to longleaf pine seedlings 
from the brownspot needle disease is 
greatly reduced by the intelligent use of 
fire. 

(3) Although the periodic use of con- 
trolled burning may reduce somewhat 
the growth of longleaf pine stands, this 
practice through the removal of much 
inflammable material reduces greatly the 
probability of accidental devastating fires 
during the dry season. 


Intermountain 


President Chapman gave a brief history 
of the work, aims, etc., of the Society 
and what it really is trying to accom- 
plish. The Society must be so conducted 
as to further forestry and to show that 
forestry is a real profession. A few of 
the many important jobs, that the So- 
ciety has to do, is placing facts before 
the public; an impartial Civil Service 
and assist on Article X of the Lumber 
Code. 


Eligibility for membership and quali- 
fications of the several grades was also 
discussed. About 68 per cent of those now 
classed as foresters are outside the Forest 


Service and 32 per cent are Forest Serv- 
ice employees. Very few private for- 
esters are members of the Society. It 
was the opinion of President Chapman 
that eligibility should be measured in 
some definite way, thereby taking part of 
the responsibility of electing a candidate 
from the shoulders of the Council. 


President Chapman proposed that Sen- 
ior Membership be based on basic knowl- 
edge and ability in applying this knowl- 
edge; that Junior Membership include 
those graduated from accredited forestry 
schools or those without a degree quali- 
fied by an examination or some test. The 
general discussion brought out many 
points such as lack of interest in the 
Society of those now eligible and _ that 
being a graduate forester wasn’t proof of 
being a forester. President Chapman 
then briefly discussed elections, sectional 
representation and distribution of Council 
members. 


It was voted that more information be 
obtained concerning proposed members. 
Three of those present at the meeting 
favored an examination for candidates 
for Junior Membership who were not 
forestry school graduates. 


Minnesota 


A meeting of the Minnesota Section 
was held on the evening of May 28th, 
at eight o’clock P. M., in the Men’s Union, 
University of Minnesota, Farm Campus, 


St. Paul. 


Sixteen members attended the meeting 
to discuss certain policies regarding 
membership in the Society. 


President Chapman led the discussion. 
It was pointed out that the Society should 
be organized on a_ professional basis, — 
that the aim of the forestry profession 
should be clearly understood and adhered 
to, and that the members of the profes- 
sional society should possess definite pro- 
fessional qualifications. 
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It was voted by the group that: 

1. Junior members must have theo- 
retical training in a four-year accredited 
forestry school sufficient to insure their 
comprehension and adherence to the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the profession. 

2. Senior members must, in addition, 
have sufficient practical experience. They 
must be capable of practicing forestry to 
such a degree that they could be fully 
recommended by the Society as trained 
foresters. 


North Pacific 


A business meeting of the Section was 
held on May 18, 1934, at the University 
Club, Portland. The following were pres- 
ent: H. H. Chapman, C. M. Granger, An- 
drews, Bolles, Briegleb, Brundage, Buell, 
Buck, Cleator, Cowlin, Ericson, Fullaway, 
Girard, Grossman, Hayward, Hoffman, 
Isaac, Jaenicke, Keen, Kline, Kolbe, Kiim- 
mel, Lodewick, McArdle, McDaniels, Mat- 
thews, Meyer, Merritt, Moravets, Morris, 
Munger, Peavy, Sanford, Sankela, Shep- 
ard, Starker, Tanner, Tiedeman, Wake- 
man, Watzek, Wright, Wilson. Chairman 
Andrews declared a quorum present. 

Reports of the Secretary-Treasurer, and 
of the chairmen of the program, member- 
ship, and forest policy committees were 
approved. Upon request of the Secretary- 
Treasurer that an inspection of his records 
be made, Cleator and Cowlin were ap- 
pointed to make the inspection and report. 

Thereupon McDaniels introduced reso- 
lutions and motions to amend the Sec- 
tion by-laws by abolishing the office of 
secretary-treasurer and creating an office 
of secretary and an office of treasurer. 
Resolutions and motions carried unani- 
mously. Secretary authorized to mimeo- 
graph and send to the membership the 
Section by-laws as amended. 

The nominating committee then placed 
in nomination names for the various Sec- 
tion offices for the ensuing year. The 
Chairman asked if any nominations were 
desired from the floor. No further nomi- 
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nations. Moved and carried that nomina- 
tions be closed. Notice of nominations 
and ballots to be mailed by Secretary. 
Ericson and Kolbe appointed as tellers to 
count the ballots and report. 


Chairman Andrews relinquished the 
gavel to President H. H. Chapman. Mr. 
Chapman explained tentative proposals to 
amend Society constitution and by-laws by 
changing from an election of officers at 
large to election by sectional representa- 
tion; to possibly combine some of the 
strong and weak sections for election pur- 
poses; to continue election of president 
and vice-president under the Hare system, 
but awarding presidency to winner of 
first place and vice-presidency to winner 
of second place. Moved and carried that 
the tentative proposals met with the ap- 
proval of those present. 


Mr. Chapman then spoke of his interest 
in building up and improving the stand- 
ards of the profession of forestry, of So- 
ciety activities in seeing this accomplished, 
of the many problems ahead, and of need 
of change in Society membership require- 
ments. Moved and carried that it be the 
sense of this meeting that qualifications 
for junior and senior membership respec- 
tively be defined more clearly than at 
present. Mr. Chapman asked “Should the 
senior grade be based upon possession of 
theoretical and practical training of a 
character sufficient to justify the profes- 
sion in approving a man as competent to 
practice forestry and to represent the pro- 
fession before the public?” Moved and 
carried that the sense of the meeting was 
“ves.” Mr. Chapman then asked “Does 
the Section approve, first, of the principle 
that junior membership shall be a guar- 
antee of possession of technical and/or 
theoretical knowledge of the profession 
of forestry, and second, of the adoption 
of some practical method which will as- 
sure this result?” Moved and carried 
that the sense of the meeting be “yes.” 


C. M. Granger sketched briefly the for- 


est situation at Washington, mentioning 
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the need (1) for a broader understanding 
of the program of forestry and of the 
part the public is asked to play in insur- 
ing a better practice of private forestry; 
(2) for codrdination of agencies attempt- 
ing to deal with comparable problems par- 
ticularly those dealing with organic re- 
sources; and (3) broadening rather than 
confining the field of forestry so as to 
cope with increasing problems in land use 
into which foresters will inevitably be 
drawn. 


Northern Rocky Mountain 


A special meeting of this Section was 
called by Chairman Shoemaker in con- 
nection with the visit to Missoula on 
May 24 of H. H. Chapman, President of 
the Society. The meeting was held at 
the Florence Hotel where a dinner was 
given in Mr. Chapman’s honor. About 
50 members were present. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. 
Chapman outlined a method, originally 
suggested by the Allegheny Section, of 
electing members of the Council on the 
basis of representation by geographical 
regions. Under this plan the United 
States and Canada would be divided into 
8 voting districts, each of which would 
elect one member of the Council. Mr. 
Chapman stated that the plan had been 
discussed with a number of the members 
throughout the country and that the con- 
clusion seemed to be indicated that this 
method of representation would not re- 
sult in material improvement ‘in the 
present system of choosing Council mem- 
bers. 

He then outlined in considerable de- 
tail the plan of selecting Council mem- 
bers proposed by Louis Murphy. This 
plan contemplates the division of the 
geographical territory of the Society 
into only three regions, a western, 
central and eastern, embracing 6, 5 and 
6 sections respectively. “This system,” 
Mr. Chapman staied, “permits a free 


operation of the scheme of nomination 
by petition and secondly will result in 
securing the election of men who ac- 


tually represent the greatest number of | 


choices for regional and _ occupational 


preference, as well as for national or 


general suitability or merit.” 


No particular action on either of the: 
proposals was taken at the meeting. How- | 
ever, on April 17 the Section in a letter ' 
to Mr. Chapman expressed itself as being | 
in favor of electing Council members on | 
the basis of representation by geographi- : 


cal regions. 


The principal matter discussed by Mr. , 
Chapman had to do with questions of’ 
policy relating to qualifications for mem- | 
bership in the Junior and Senior grades. | 
He feels that the Society unquestionably ' 


has lost much of its former prestige as 
a professional organization. He suggested 
the idea that the Society is not regarded 


as a professional organization by some: 


of the other professional societies and 


that the idea is prevalent in some quarters | 
that the Society is primarily an associa- | 


tion of craftsmen. This he believes is 


due primarily to relaxation in the former : 


eligibility requirements for membership 


in both the Junior and Senior grades. | 


Unquestionably in his view many of the: 
men now being accepted in these grades | 


do not have the professional forestry. 


background which should 


characterize : 


every man admitted to such membership. . 
The alarming statement was made that: 
there are a great many professional for- ; 


esters throughout the country who are 
wholly unwilling to accept membership 


because of a strong feeling that the So-- 
ciety is not truly a professional organiza- 


tion. 


Mr. Chapman urged that require- 


ments for both Junior and Senior mem- 
bership be revised substantially as fol-. 
lows: To be eligible for Junior member-. 
ship, a candidate must be able to show 


clearly that he has a broad background 


of professional forestry, obtained either 
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in a recognized school of forestry or 
through the medium of private study. 
Eligibility for elevation of a Junior mem- 
ber to the Senior grade would require 
that the individual has a professional for- 
estry background which has been sup- 
plemented in the field of experience 
through demonstration of his ability to 
plan and execute important professional 
forestry work. 


Considerable discussion among _ the 
membership followed Mr. Chapman’s ad- 
dress. In conclusion, however, the Sec- 
tion passed by unanimous vote Mr. Chap- 
man’s two proposals for tightening up 
in the present requirements in connec- 
tion with both Junior and Senior mem- 


bership. 


Ozark 


A special meeting of the Ozark Sec- 
tion was held at the State Capital, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, on April 30, 1934. 

Glenn Durrell, Chairman, presided 
over the meeting at which 14 members 
were present. There were also present 16 
prospective members, all of whom had 
applications pending and two members 
of the Ohio Valley as guests. 


An excellent report by the chairman 
of the nominating committee was made. 
During the past six months action has 
been taken on 2 senior members and 
30 prospective junior members. The 
secretary supplemented this report by 
giving a report of membership in the 
section to date as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP AS OF APRIL 30TH, 1934 


SEOs ee ee a ll 
tnors’ ee 31 
Wssocrdte 00 ee ee 8 

50 


At the request of President Chapman 
a vote of the Section was taken to show 
their preference for the time of the an- 
nual meeting. The section unanimously 
favored holding the annual meeting be- 


tween the holidays. The Section also 
voted unanimously in not favoring the 
holding of the annual meeting in connec- 
tion with the AAAS. 

President Chapman went into a thor- 
ough discussion of the merits of selecting 
Council members by regional representa- 
tion. He also discussed thoroughly the 
proposed new standards for membership 
in the Society. In this connection Mr. 
Chapman said, “We must create a definite 
understanding of a profession and put 
forestry on that plane.” 

Following this discussion Governor 
Futrell of the State of Arkansas spoke to 
the meeting and clearly stated his in- 
terest in this most important problem of 
forestry. 

Mr. Ed Linn, Forester for the Hard- 
wood Manufacturer’s Institute, and _ re- 
cently acquired member of the Ozark Sec- 
tion, presented a short talk on Article 
X of the Lumber Code. 

After a thorough discussion of the 
proposed plan of increasing the standards 
of the Society of American Foresters 
the section unanimously voted in favor 
of a motion, to favor the general proposal 
of increasing the standard of the Society 
of American Foresters, the proposed 
plan to be worked out by the Council 
and President of the Society. 

The proposed plan of regional repre- 
sentation on the Council was thoroughly 
discussed. A motion was made, sec- 
onded, and unanimously adopted favoring 
sectional system of electing Council mem- 
bers. 

A motion was made, seconded, and 
unanimously carried favoring the issuing 
of the JOURNAL OF ForEsTRY in 12 issues 
rather than 8. 

A motion was made and unanimously 
carried as follows: “The Secretary will 
advise the associate members that their 
presence at section meetings is looked 
upon as an opportunity for the stimula- 
tion of interest in forestry and_ since 
there has been practically no attendance 
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all associate members will be dropped 
automatically who do not attend one out 
of each three meetings held.” 

The officers for 1934 were elected as 
follows: A. W. Hartman, U. S. Forest 
Service, Hot Springs, Arkansas, Chair- 
man; George Phillips, State Forester, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Vice-Chairman; 
Charles A. Gillett, State Forester, Arkan- 
sas State Forestry Commission, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Secretary. 

President Chapman was called upon to 
state his opinion relative to the future 
of forestry. 


Wisconsin 

A meeting of the Section was held in 
Madison, May 31, 1934. Chairman Gar- 
ver called upon President H. H. Chap- 
man to discuss Society matters of na- 
tional interest. 

President Chapman, after briefly sketch- 
ing the early history and objectives of 
the Society, and the more recent policies 
affecting expansion of membership, of- 
fered a definition of the difference be- 
tween a craft and a profession, and re- 
ported that he has been putting to the 
membership the question whether the So- 
ciety has been following standards of the 
craft or of the profession. He pointed 
to two steps which may be taken to in- 
crease the professional standard: 

(a) Classification of forestry schools 
by the Council; 

(b) Differentiation in grades on the 
basis of training and practice in forestry. 

This would result in all future Junior 
members having at least a degree in for- 
estry or the successful passing of an 
examination in lieu thereof; and in the 
future, Senior members having had in- 
tensive professional training, and suffi- 
cient experience so that the public and 
the profession are satisfied of the mem- 
ber’s professional capacity. This would 
further result, so far as specialization is 
concerned, in granting membership to 
persons employed in specialized lines 


only when such specialized activity is 
definitely a part of land or forestry man- 
agement, for all of its resources. Fire 
protection, wood utilization and soil say- 
ing, are not ends in themselves. In some 
cases, the associate grade would be the: 
proper one for the allied specialist. 

This presentation of the professional 
standards of the Society was followed by; 
a general discussion. President Chapman: 
next referred to the proposed changes in 
the regional representation on the Coun- 
cil. It now appears likely, according to: 
him, that sections will be grouped into: 
three main regions, with a 4-4-3 represen- 
tation from the regions. Further discus-; 
sion of this matter through Society chan-. 
nels was indicated. 


DISCUSSION 


R. D. Garver: For the purpose of com- 
paring the qualifications for the different: 
grades of membership in the Society with! 
those of other professional societies, sucht 
as the A. S. M. E., A. S. C. E., and thet 
A. C. S., I drew up a chart which indi- 
cates the basis for each grade of mem- 
bership. Generally speaking, the quali- 
fications are about the same or somewhat 
less severe in the other societies. Cer- 
tainly this would be the case if some of 
the proposed qualifications for member~ 
ship in the Society were put into effect. 
I think that the professional status of 
the Society would be served best by 
tightening up on the qualifications for 
senior membership, and loosening up. 
or at least allowing the present require- 
ments to remain the same, on the junion 
membership. 

To take care of engineers, chemists: 
and other technical men who are inter+ 
ested in forestry and working along lines 
closely allied to it, I suggest the grade 
of affiliate member. This would be dif 
ferent from our associate membership ir 
that men could qualify for this gradd 
even though they were not widely known 
in forestry circles. Possibly there should 
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be a grade of junior and a grade of 
senior affiliate membership. If this were 
in effect, it would eliminate the question 
of pushing engineers and chemists into 
senior membership grade which presum- 
ably represents high professional stand- 
ing in forestry work. This has been dis- 
cussed with a number of engineers and 
chemists, and seems to meet with their 
approval. There is no reason why a 
forester should expect to qualify as a 
member in A. S. M. E. any more than a 
mechanical engineer should necessarily 
qualify as a senior member in the S. A. 
F. To make this affiliate membership 
more a reality, I see no particular reason 
for not allowing the vote to this grade. 
I think we could rely on such members 
to withhold their vote if they were not 
qualified to cast an opinion on the ques- 
tion that was up. 


L. J. Markwardt: Being elected to 
senior membership as an engineer en- 
gaged in utilization research, rather than 
as a graduate of a forestry school, I am 
somewhat reluctant to participate in a 
discussion regarding membership require- 
ments in the Society of American For- 
esters. Nevertheless, some of the ques- 
tions I have in mind regarding the pro- 
posed membership requirements in rela- 
tion to requirements of other organiza- 
tions of high professional standing seem 
to me quite pertinent. 


Does not the proposed requirement for 
membership put too much emphasis on 
academic training in prescribed courses? 
This question is prompted by the fact 
that the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, one of the oldest professional 
societies in the country, and one of un- 
questioned professional standing, does not 
find it necssary to prescribe a university 
education for its members (although 
credit toward experience is allowed for 
educational training) let alone prescrib- 
ing the amounts and kind of university 
work its members shall have. Qualifica- 


tion for membership is properly based on 
achievement and reputation, information 
concerning which is elicited from mem- 
bers of the society who are qualified to 
vouch for the facts. If this system has 
given such excellent results with the A. 
5. C. E. why should it not be adopted 
by the S. A. F.? By emphasizing per- 
formance rather than academic require- 
ments in its highest professional member- 
ship grade, the A. S. C. E. recognizes 
that true education is not necessarily 
limited to those who have been privi- 
leged to attend a university, but may 
otherwise be acquired. It was pointed 
out by President Chapman that some of 
the members of the Society of American 
Foresters, now in responsible positions, 
administering the public domain, are not 
carrying out their work in such a way 
as to reflect credit on the Society and the 
profession. Such men under the A. S. 
C. E. plan would not be elected. 

I further question the advisability of 
specifying curriculum and a_ university 
degree as a basis for membership because 
in this changing world details that seem 
desirable today may be obsolete to- 
morrow, and the society will be under 
the necessity of continually making 
changes to keep its curriculum require- 
ments up-to-date. I have the further feel- 
ing that while the society should be 
greatly concerned about its membership 
requirements, it is more the characteristic 
of a young society, jealous of its asso- 
ciations and purely academic standards, 
than of a ripened veteran tempered with 
judicial experience, to be primarily con- 
cerned with educational details. 

In spite of the fact that because I am 
not a forester my opinion may be con- 
sidered biased, I think the society should 
make every effort to keep the interest of 
the various “in laws” of the profession. 
If we think of forestry in the broader 
sense as the science of managing non- 
agricultural land, we immediately bring 
specialists of various types in the picture. 
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I believe the society should benefit from 
the association of these specialists and 
permit them to participate actively in the 
society (vote). Their interests are more 
closely knitted to the forestry profession 
than the other professional societies with 
which they might affiliate. Their mem- 
bership should be encouraged and their 
strength should be added to the Society 


of American Foresters. 


F. G. Wilson: Some provision should 
be made to enable foresters, fully quali- 
fied for senior membership, yet not hav- 
ing membership in the Society, to pass up 
the junior grade, and be elected directly 
into the senior grade, or to take senior 
grade immediately upon election to jun- 
ior grade. This would have particular 
bearing upon foresters who come to this 
country from elsewhere, who have all the 
qualifications for senior membership. 


PERSONALS 


David T. Mason, Manager, Western 
Pine Association, Portland, Oregon, has 
been appointed Executive Officer of the 
Lumber Code Authority. His headquar- 
ters will be in Washington. 


P. S. Lovejoy has been made President 
of the Michigan Academy of Science. 


Henry E. Clepper, Department of For- 
ests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been appointed associate editor of the 
JOURNAL OF ForeEsTRY in charge of for- 
est protection and administration. G. W. 
Peavy, formerly in charge of this de- 
partment, resigned because of the pres- 
sure of official work, as president of 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE ON 
Forest History 
Mr. Paul G. Redington, of the U. S. 
Forest Service, has consented to act as 


Chairman of the Cominittee on Forest 
History for the Society. 


This Committee has a distinct and im- 
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portant function to perform. Its réle is 
to secure and perpetuate what might be 
termed the inside history of events in for 
estry; all those occurrences which are no: 
recorded in published pamphlets or other 
documents. These will be of two sorts: 
First, testimony and reminiscences of mer 
who have had an active part in forming 
forest policy and creating history in the 
earlier days of forestry in this country 
both in the Forest Service and in variou: 
states. Second, current events of impor 
tance and the influences which have af 
fected them. 

Every member of the Society should 
consider himself as an ex-officio membet 
of this Committee to codperate with Mr 
Redington to the fullest extent in secur 
ing and perpetuating this informatiom 
All correspondence and statements should 
be sent to him, care of the Forest Service 
and will be carefully preserved by thi 
Society. Confidential statements whic: 
should not be published will be regardee 
as such and kept in a locked file in thb 
office of the Society to be released on an) 
date indicated by the author. : 

The fullest codperation is earnestl| 
solicited for this most important work] 
Its value will increase steadily with tima 

H. H. CoapmMan, 
President, 


PoLitics IN THE C.C.C. ORGANIZATION) 


The Committee of the New Englana 
Section which was appointed in Sept 
ber, 1933, to investigate the political cn 
ditions affecting appointments in 
C.C.C. camps is still functioning. IW 
members are Robert M. Ross, Chairman: 
H. A. Reynolds, Philip W. Ayres, ani 
H. H. Chapman. 


It is impossible effectively to comba 
tendencies towards political pressure 0} 
this organization and through it up 
forestry organizations, national and stat 
without the full and complete codpere 
tion of all members of the Society. 


The Committee has uniformly and con 
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sistently followed the rule of regarding 
all such communications as confidential. 
The names of communicants are not re- 
vealed and no specific data is disclosed 
if thereby injury would be caused to any 
individual. 


It is more important than ever that 
these conditions be followed up. The 
Committee, therefore, requests that com- 
munications be sent preferably to H. H. 
Chapman at New Haven, Connecticut. 


RicHARD THORNTON FISHER 
1876-1934, 


Richard Thornton Fisher, Director of 
the Harvard Forest at Petersham, Mass., 
died suddely on June 9, 1934, from a 
heart attack which occurred while he was 
playing golf near his home in Weston, 
Mass. His funeral was held on June 11 
in Petersham, where he was buried. The 
news of his death comes as a shock to his 
many friends. Fisher was well and wide- 
ly known for his work in forestry. He 
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was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
American Foresters in 1925. 


Fisher was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
November 9, 1876. A. B. Harvard 1898; 
M. F. Yale 1902; M. S. (hon.) Yale 
1929. He had been connected with the 
Department of Forestry at Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1903. From 1915 he served 
as Director of the Harvard Forest. In 
1913 he married Miss Georgiana Paine 
of Weston, Mass., who survives him, with 
their five children, three sons and two 
daughters. A more complete statement 
about him and his work will appear in 
the October issue of the JOURNAL. 

R. S. Hosmer. 


By-Law REPEALED 


By-law 26, which provides that upon 
reinstatement a member must pay an 
additional five dollar initiation fee, has 
been repealed by vote of the Council. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following names of candidates for membership are referred to Junior Members, Senior 
Members and Fellows for comment or protest. The list includes all nominations received since the 
publication of the list in the May Journat, without question as to eligibility. The names have not 
been passed upon by the Council. Important information regarding the qualifications of any candi- 
date, which will enable the Council to take full action with a knowledge of essential facts, should 
be submitted to the undersigned before September 10, 1934. Statements on different men should be 
submitted on different sheets. Communications relating to candidates are considered by the Council 


as strictly confidential. 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Name and Education 


Armstrong, William H. 
Biltmore Forest School, 


Title and Address 


Camp Supt., Sullivan Camp, S-61, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Proposed by Section 
Ozark 


pb 1909, 
fe L E. Technician, E.C.W., Tex. F. S., Gulf States 
Univ. of Mich., B. A., 1902; Yale, Lufkin, Tex. 
M.F., 1905. : ; : 
Baxter, Ernest Dist. Ranger, Ojai Dist., Santa California 
Univ. of Calif., M.S.F., 1929. Barbara N. F., King City, Calif. 
Camp Suot., E.C.W., San Bernar- California 


Beltz, L. E. 
Mich. State, B.S.F. 


dino N. F., San Bernardino, Calif. 
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Bohleber, Carl F. 

Purdue, B.S.F., 1925. 
Bomberger, Elon H. 

Pa. State, Bb. S. F., 1930. 
Boutwell, Samuel A. 

Amherst College, B.A., 

Yale, M.F., 1934. 
Bower, Hurbert I. 

Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1925. 
Brands, Andrew 

Iowa State, B.S.F., 1930. 
Buff, Ernest, Jr. 

N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1934. 
Caguioa, Vicente 

Univ. of Mont., B.S.F., 1925; 

Yale, M.F., 1928. 
Choate, Grover A. 

Univ. of Toronto, B.S.F., 1932. 
Christie, Arthur H. 

N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1934. 
Croker, Thos. C. 

N. C. State, B.S.F., 1933. 
Davis, Roy M. 

Colo. Agric., R.S.F., 1933. 
Davis, Wendell 

Univ. of Calif., M.S., 1933. 


1931; 


Degler, R. H. 

Purdue Univ., B.S.F., 1933. 
DeGraaf, Edward C. 

Mich. State, B.S.F. 
Dietrick, A. Norman 

Pa. State, B.S.F., 1934 
Donahue, Roy Luther 

Mich. State, B.S., 1932. 
Dressel, Elvin D. 

Mich. State, B. S., 1923. 
Dunow, Fred M. 

Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1931. 
Evenson, Millard C. 

Univ. of Mont., B.S.F., 1933. 
Farmer, Stanley M. 

N. Y. S. Ranger School, 1929. 
Francis, Edwin H. 

N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1931, Cor- 

nell, special student. 
Giddings, Edwin L. 

Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 

Yale, 1% terms, ex. 1934. 
Guntermann, William F. 

Univ. of Mont., B.S.F., graduate 

work toward M.S., 1933. 
Hall, Harold F. 

Purdue Univ., B.S.F., 1932, 
Halloran, Arthur F, 

Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1930, 

Graduate student, 1933. 
Harlan, C. Ellsworth 

Univ. of Calif, B.S.F., 1932. 
Hauser, Charles W. 

N. Y. State, B.S.F, 1930. 
Henninger, Charles M. 

Pa. State, B.S.F., 1934 
Hiatt, Alice C. 

Univ. of Calif. B.S.F., 1928. 


1933; - 
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Forest Technician, Cons. Dept., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Range Technician, Jornada Range, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

Cultural Foreman, Camp Hook, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


Logging Engineer, Pacific Lumber 
Co., Scotia, Calif. : 
Forest Technician, Soil Erosion, 
Kentucky F. S., Louisville. Ky. 
Unemployed. 1822 E. Riverside 
Drive, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Forest Supervisor, Bureau of For- 
estry, Manila, P. I. 

Unemployed. 279 Woburn Ave., 
Toronto. Can. 

C.C.C. Foreman, Conn. State F. S., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cultural Foreman, Camp _ 1451, 
Archville, Tenn. 
Forester Foreman, E.C.W., Camp 


57 PE, Benton, Ky. 

Forest Research, Calif. Forest Exp. 
Sta., San Dimas Branch, Glendora, 
Calif. 

Technician, Sheep Ranch Camp, 
Chequamegon N. F., Phillips, Wis. 
Technician, Apache N. F., Spring- 
erville, Ariz. 


Estimator, U. S. F. S., New Bern, 
G 


Instructor, Soils Dept., Michigan 
State College, E. Lansing, Mich. 
Junior Forester, Willow River 
Camp, Phillips, Wis. 
Asst. State Ranger, 
S., Sacramento, Calif. 
Technician, E.C.W., Whitefish, 
Mont. 

Camp Supt., C.C.C., Harrisville, 
ING Y4 


California F. 


Cultural Foreman, Shenandoah N. 
P., Skyland, Va. 


Junior Forester, U. S. F. S. Enoree 
Purchase Unit, Newberry, S. C. 


Asst. to Technician, Cabinet N. F., 
Thompson Falls, Mont. 


Forester, Camp Adams Stout, Ohio. 


Technical Asst. Calif. Forest Exp. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 


Suppression Foreman, Big Tijunga 
Camp, Tijunga, Calif. 

Cultural Foreman, C.C.C. Camp, 
Laurel, Miss. 

Duke Forest Asst., Duke Forest, 
Durham, N. C. 

Owner-Manager, Triangle F. Lodge, 
Triangle F. Ranch, Wyo. 


Ohio Valley 
Southwestern 


New England 


California 

Ohio Valley 

New Ycrk 

Arthur F. Fischer 
Placido Dacanay 
Carlos ° Sulet 

New York 

New England 
Appalacnian 


Ohio Valley 


California 


Ohio Valley 
Southwestern 
Appalachian 

Ohio Valley 
Wisconsin 
California 

Northern Rocky Mt. 
New York 
Allegheny 


Appalachian 
Northern Rocky Mt. 


Ohio Valley 


California 


California 
New York 
Appalachian 


Intermountain 


Hicks, John R. 

Cornell Univ., 
Hinson, Ernest 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1934. 
Howard, Benton 


B.S.F., 1933. 


Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1927. 
Tverson, Floyd 

Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1933. 
Lane, W. Lewis 

Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1934. 


Langford, Frank Mayne 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1934. 
Lary, George 
Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 
Lee, Howard C. 
Univ. of Calif., 1932. 
Ludgate, V. Roswell 
N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1927. 
Marshall, William H. 
Univ. of Calif., B.S., 1933. 
Mazurak, Andrew Peter 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1933. 
McCullough, J. T. 
La. State, B.S.F. 
McPherson, Joseph 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 
M.F., 1931. 
Millar, Richard Hardy 
Univ. of Maine, B.S.F. 
Mitchell, John C. 
Univ. of Ga., BERR: 1934. 
Morey, Stewart C. 
N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1934. 
Nutting, Ernest 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1934. 
O'Donnell, Hugh 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1931. 
Olson, John J. 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1933. 
Penley, Joseph I. 
Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 1933. 
Phelps, Chester F. 
Pa. State, 1927-1929; N. C. 
State, B.S.F., 1931. 
Phillips, William A. 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1934. 
Preston, Ronald J. 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1924. 
Raymond, Francis H. 
Colo. School of For., 3 years. 
Rea, Russel E. 
Pa. State, B.S.F., 
Robb, Warnick 
Biltmore Forest School, 
1910; F.E., 1912. 
Savage, Neil S. 
Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1932. 
Smith, Horace E. 
La. State, B.S.F., 1933. 
Smith, Vedene H. 
N. Y. State, 1930. 
Stewart, Donald M. 
Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1931. 
Sutliff, Clarence B. 
Univ. of Mont., 


1933. 


1927. 


1930, 


BF., 


short courses. 
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Technical Foreman, Unaka N. F., 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Asst. Ranger, 
Gap, Tenn. 
Agent, Blister Rust Control, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Field Asst. Trinity N. F., Alturas, 
Calif. 

Asst. Technician, U. S. F. S., New- 
berry, S. C. 

Asst. Technician, U. S. F. S., New- 
berry, S. C. 

Cultural Foreman, 1701 C.C.C. 
Camp, Ft. Douglas, Ark. 
Visibility Mapping, Calif. 
Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 
Asst. Landscape Architect, Office 
of Natl. Parks, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
Foreman, Camp C.C.C. F23, Lost 
Corner, Ark. 

Cultural Foreman, U. S. F. S., 
Camp F-11, Bristol, Tenn. 

Acting Dist. Ranger, Ocala N. F., 
Ocala, Fla. 


TVA, Cumberland 


Forest 


Cultural Foreman, Ozark N. F., 
Dover, Ark. 
Cultural Foreman, U. S. F. S., 


Cherokee N. F., Athens, Tenn. 
Asst. to Technician, U. S. F. S., 
Greenwood, S. C. 
Land Acquisition, 
Rhindelander, Wis. 
Forest Guard, TVA, LaFollette, 
Tenn. 

Cultural Foreman, Ozark N. F., 
Camp Sylamore, Calico Rock, Ark. 
Cultural Foreman, C.C.C. Camp F- 
11-T, Bristol, Tenn. 


Nicolet N. F., 


Cultural Foreman, Camp _ Victor, 
Dover, Ark. 

Cultural Foreman, E.C.W., Colo- 
nial Natl. Monument, Yorktown, 
Va. 

Asst. to Technician, U. S. F. S., 


Newberry, S. C. 

Forester, Ohio Edison Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

State Forest Ranger, Monterey 
County, King City, Calif. 


Junior Forester, U. S. F. S., Rey- 
noldsville, Pa. 

Supt., C.C.C. Camp, Pikeville, 
Tenn. 


Ranger Forester, TVA, LaFollette, 
Tenn. 

Forester Foreman, E.C.W., Greens- 
burg, La. 

Supt., C.C.C. Camp S-60, Paul 
Smiths, N. Y. 
Technician, E.C.W., Blister 
Control, St. Paul, Minn. 
Inspector of field and office work, 
U. S. F. S., Missoula, Mont. 


Rust 


Appalachian 
Appalachian 
California 
California 
Appalachian 
Appalachian 
Ozark 
California 
Appalachian 
Ozark 
Appalachian 
Southeastern 


Ozark 


Appalachian 
Appalachian 
Wisconsin 
Appalachian 
Ozark 
Appalachian 
Ozark 
Allegheny 


Appalachian 
Ohio Valley 
California 
Allegheny 
Ozark 


Appalachian 
Gulf States 
New York 


Minnesota 


6 


if 


Northern Rocky Mt. 


] 


Swarthout, Arthur Paul 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1934. 
Sydansk, Ray 
N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1934. 
Thompson, A. Robert. 
N. Y. State, B.S., 1927. 
Van Wagner, Ralph M. 
Oregon State, B.S.F., 1930. 


Weight, Forrest F. 

N. C. State, B.S.F., 1930. 
Westphal, Alvin E. 

Univ. of Calif., B.S, 1932; Univ. 

of Mich., M.S.F., 1933. 
Wilkinson, S. Clark 

Mich. State, B.S., 1928. 
Wilson, R. G. 

Colo. Agric. B.S.F., 1932. 
Wood, Richard A. 

N. C. State, B.S.F., 1933. 


FOR ELECTION 


Name and Education 


Beichler, William K. 
’ Pa. State, B.S.F., 1925. 
(Junior Member 1930) 
Carter, Linton A. 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1924. 
(Junior Member 1929) 
Colgan, R. A. Jr. 
Mich. State, B.S., 1913. 
(Junior Member 1921) 
Koen, Henry R. 
High School. 
(Junior Member 1927) 
Martin, Clyde S. 
For reinstatement. Senior 1914. 
DePauw Univ., B.S., 1905; Yale, 
M.F., 1907. 
McQueen, Alexander 
High School. 
(Junior Member 1928) 
Olsen, Chester J. 
Utah Agric. 1 year. 
(Junior Member 1929) 
Stone, J. H. 
Sheffield Inst. 1926, B.S.; 
M.F., 1927. male 
(Junior Member 1928) 
Strong, C, C. 
Oregon State, B.S.F, 1924 
(Junior Member 1926) 
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Cultural Foreman, Pisgah N. F., Appalachian 
Asheville, N. C. 
Pack Forest, Warrensburg, N. Y. New York 


Asst. Forester, Natl. Park Service, Washington 
Washington, D. C. 

Suppression Man, Los Angeles California 
County Forestry Dept., Newhall, 

Calif. 

Supt., Camp F-52, Emlyn, Ky. Ohio Valley 


Cultural Foreman, E.C.W., Camp Ozark 
Sand Gap, Pelsor, Ark. 


Division Forester, Mich. Bell Tel. Ohio Valley 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Supt., C.C.C. Camp 798, Halsey, Central Rocky Mt. 


Neb. 
Nursery Foreman, TVA, Knoxville, Appalachian 


Tenn. 


TO GRADE OF SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Title and Address Proposed by Section 


Dist. Forester, N. C. Forest Serv., Appalachian 
Asheville, N. C. 


Dist. Forester, N. C. Forest Serv., Appalachian 
Windsor, N. C. 


Supt. Diamond Match Co., Stirling California 
City, Calif. 


Forest Superivsor, Ozark N. F., Ozark 
Russellville, Ark. 


Western Pine Association, Port- North Pacific 
land, Ore. 


bias at Humboldt N. F., Elko, Intermountain 
ev. 


Supervisor, Nevada N. F., Ely, Nev. Intermountain 


Acting Supervisor, Nantahala N. F. Appalachian 
Franklin, N. C. 


Associate Forester, Blister Rust Northern Rocky Mt. 
Control, Spokane, Wash. 


C. F. Korstian, 
Member of Council in Charge of Admissions. 


SECTION NEWS 


ELECTIONS TO MEMBERSHIP 


The following men have been elected to the grade of membership indicated: 


ALLEGHENY SECTION 


Junior Membership 


Bennett, Howard D. 
Dorman, Lester H. 
Hershberger, Ralph H. 
Isett, Maynard C. 
Mark, Gordon G. 
McComb, Andrew L. 
Moore, Robert B. 
Percival, W. Clement 
Trafton, George E. 


APPALACIAN SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Blakeney, J. C. 
Fonnesbeck, Frank O. 
Setser, Alexander L. 
Stringfield, Will 
Williams, Luther 


CALIFORNIA SECTION 


Junior Membership 


Camp, Harry W., Jr. 
May, Richard H. 
Partington, Clyde N. 
Stahelin, Rudolph 


CENTRAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SECTION 


Junior Membership 


Brown, Gordon L. 
Ebert, Arthur J. 
Miller, Edwin L. 
Ripatte, Carl H. 
Stadler, George S. 


GULF STATES SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Collins, Arthur B. 
Hebert, Clyde Harold 
Kilgore, W. Elbert 
Sessions, Lee C. 


INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Croft, A. R. 
Millard, Ned D. 
Shank, Paul J. 


MINNESOTA SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Centerwall, Bruce 
Forder, Milton H. 
Holt, Ted M. 
Knoblauch, Charles J. 
Lorenz, Ralph William 
Olson, Stanley B. 


Reynolds, Richard K. 
Roe, Arthur L. 
Sanders, Roy Dale 
Ziegler, Karl F. 


NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Adams, Thomas Edward 
Allen, Herbert S. 
Armstrong, Vose Lewis 
Dowd, Clarence Michael 
Frost, Stanley C. 

Fuller, Francis S. 
McLaren, Robert D. 
Orienti, Paul T. 
Simone, Anthony 
Sullivan, Eustis F. 
Wentworth, William Hiram 


Senior Membership 
Watson, L. N. 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Junior Membership 


Bishop, Alfred H. 
Campbell, Bernard T. 
Curtis, Valleau C. 
Petty, Clarence A. 
Swan, Donald A. 


Senior Membership 
Powell, Grant M. 


NORTH PACIFIC SECTION 
Junior Membership 
Mathey, Norris 


ROCKY 
SECTION 


NORTHERN MOUNTAIN 


Junior Membership 


Coonrod, Melvin A. 
Field, W. D. 

James, Corland Lehman 
Lansdon, William H. 
Richards, Horace Jr. 
Schumaker, Oren F. 
Shields, John F. 
Whitaker, Richard Edwin 


OHIO VALLEY SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Boerner, Quentin R. 
Bromley, W. S. 

Bulkley, William Freeman 
Cook, Kenneth Erastus 
Davis, Paul B. 

Gray, Donald V. 

Holsoe Torkel 

Jones, Richard D. 


Marvin, Glenn E. 
Nigewander, Walter 
Seizart, B. \F. 
Swanson, David C. T. 
Warner, Edwin Russell 
Wild, Paul David 
Yost, Paul A. 


OZARK SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Barrett, Lawrence 
Burnside, J. Oliver 
Cox, Allen H. 
Elder, Lynn 

Gross, Virei] T. 
Gyure, B. L. 
Harris, Ernest A. 
Holgate, Charles G. 
Lunnum, Knut 
Olden, James S. 
Petersen, Elmer 
Slater, Bradley F. 
Stratton, Harold M. 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Beeman, Robert M. 
Franklin, Russell D. 
Mosley, George W. 
Ruff, Frederick J. 
Spiers, James F. 


SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Bignell, George A. 
Carr, Edward T. 
Gerred, Don L. 
Humbert, John H. 
Vincent, Paul Y. 


WISCONSIN SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Barton, Henry Allen 
Campbell, Robert A. 
Chase, Frank H. 
Corey, James E. 
Phillips, Benjamin F. 
Robinson, Franklin C. 
Settle, Sylvan 
Stearns, C. H. 
Stratton, Leland W. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Junior Membership 


Lopez, Juan 

Muzzall, Alex H. 

San Buenaventura, Porfirio 
Seguerra, Justine 

Soriano, Doroteo. 
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Officers and Members of Council 


President, H. H. Cuapman, Yale School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice-President, EarLE H. Capp, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, Dac: 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Grancer, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Council 


The Council consists of the above officers and the following members: 


i Term expires 

Term expires 
EE Wa DESLEY eee eee ee. Dec. 31, 1937 E. L. Demmon_____________Deee. 31, 1935 
EMANUEL FRitz2~ Dec. 31; 1937 A, F. Hawes... ee Decea i isae 
Won Grandi Dec. 31, 1937 Cc. F. Korsrran__________ “Dec. 3191939 
Sie NAS ORRIN Gs eee ee Dec. 31, 1937 Huco WINKENWERDER__________Dec.. 31, 1935 


Member in Charge of Admissions 
C. F. Korstran 


Executive Offices 


810 Hill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
FRANKLIN W. REED, Executive Secretary 


Section Officers 


Allegheny 
J. M. Sloan, Chairman, Anthracite Forest Prot. Assoc., 514 Hazleton Natl. Bank Bldg., Hazleton, Pa. 
A. C. McIntyre, Vice-Chairman, Dept. of Forestry. State College, Pa. 
H. F. Round, Secretary, Forester’s Office, Pa. R. R. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Appalachian 
W. J. Damtoft, Chairman, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 
William Maughan, Vice-Chairman, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
I. H. Sims, Secretary, 223 Federal Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 


California 
George H. Cecil, Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jay H. Price, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, Calif. 
Russell Beeson, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, Calif. 


Central Rocky Mountain 
W. J. Morrill, Chairman, 617 Remington St., Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Wm. R. Kreutzer, Vice-Chairman, Box 567, U. S. Forest Service, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
H. D. Cochran, Vice-Chairman, (Denver) U. S. Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
C. L. Van Giesen, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Forest Service, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Gulf States 
H. E. Wackerman, Chairman, Southern Pine Assoc., New Orleans, La. 
D. E. Lauderbun, 303 Old Merchants Bank Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 
R. K. Winters, Southern Forest Exp. Sta., New Orleans, La. 
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Intermountain 


Dana Parkinson, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
Charles N. Genaux, Univ. of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. 
H. N. Shank, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 


Minnesota 


L. W. Rees, Chairman, Div. of Forestry, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
S. R. Gevorkiantz, Secretary-Treasurer, Lake States Forest Exp. Sta., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


New England 


R. M. Ross, Chairman, 3683 Whitney Ave., Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
H. J. MacAloney, Secretary, Northeastern Forest Exp. Sta., 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


New York 


H. P. Brown, Chairman, N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. M. Harlow, Secretary, N. Y. State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Northern Rocky Mountain 


Theodore Shoemaker, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
C. D. Simpson, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
Harry Ade, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 


North Pacific 


T. T. Munger, Chairman, Pacific N. W. Forest Exp. Sta., U. S. Court House, Portland, Ore. 

D. N. Matthews, Treasurer, 2737 N. E. 9th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Vice-Chairman, Oregon: B. E. Hoffman, 1075 Carlton Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

Vice-Chairman, Washington: D. S. Jeffers, College of Forestry, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Vice-Chairman, British Columbia: P. Z. Caverhill, Chief Forester, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Vice-Chairman, Hawaii: C. S. Judd, 1828 Vancouver Highway, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Vice-Chairman, Alaska: Wellman Holbrook, U.S. Forest Service, Juneau, Alaska. 


Ohio Valley 


Stanley S. Locke, 121 State Capitol, Springfield, Ill. 
T. E. Shaw, Secretary-Treasurer, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Ozark 


A. W. Hartman, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Hot Springs, Ark. 
George Phillips, Vice-Chairman, State Forester, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Charles A. Gillett, Secretary, State Forester, Ark. State Forestry Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 


Southeastern 


Gordon D. Marckworth, Chairman, Dept. of Forestry, Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
- V. L. Harper, Vice-Chairman, Southern Forest Exp. Sta., Lake City, Fla. 
A. J. Streinz, Secretary-Treasurer, Dept. of Forestry, Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Southwestern 


Herman Krauch, Chairman, Ft. Vialley Experiment Sta., Flagstaff, Ariz. 
William H. Zeh, Vice-Chairman, 606 N. 12th St., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Bert R. Lexen, Secretary-Treasurer, Bin G, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Washington 


Leon F. Kneipp, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Robert Marshall, Vice-Chairman, Indian Office, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
William A. Dayton, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin 


R. D. Garver, Chairman, Forest Products Lab., Madison, Wis. 
Fred B. Trenk, Secretary, College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


